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CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS’ TERMS 


THE interesting glossary at cxciii. 343-7, 
353-5 and 397-9 contains a number of 
words marked “ not listed in OED,” but, in 
justice to our national dictionary, it should 
be said that most of the words in question 
are in fact duly recorded there. Moreover, 
nearly all these terms are recognisable, after 
some scrutiny, as forming part of the general 
body of low-grade slang and cant of the past 
century, a jargon which the chimney-sweeps 
of that period would naturally share with 
others of similar and less reputable callings. 
As might be expected, the slang and 
canting terms are also to be found in Eric 
Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English (1938), the most compre- 
hensive work of the kind yet published, since 
it not only brings forward everything of this 
nature that has appeared in all the earlier 
compilations, from John Awdelay’s Frater- 
nitye of Vacabondes (1561) to Farmer & 
Henley’s seven-volume Slang and _ its 
Analogues (1890-1904), but also includes the 
immense additions to English slang during 
the present century. The first edition (1859) 
of J. C. Hotten’s Dictionary of Modern 
Slang, which came under the notice of your 
contributor, Mr. George L. Phillips, after his 
notes had been compiled, is of course only a 
slight work in comparison with its numerous 
later editions down to 1901, and even the 
fr represent but a fragment of the 

material embodied in Partridge. 
_ But to identify the words of this -class 
in your contributor’s glossary it is 
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necessary to penetrate the disguises they 
have assumed under the spellings or 
abbreviated forms given in George Elson’s 
Last of the Climbing Boys (1900) from 
which the glossary is largely drawn. There 
can, of course, be no fixed orthography for 
many of these words, and it is not surprising 
that those who have recorded cant expres- 
sions from time to time should have adopted 
such spellings as first occurred to them. 

For the purpose of identification, there- 
fore, the spellings under which the words 
will be found in OED or Partridge (usually 
both) are given below. In several cases 
failure to find them in the OED was 
apparently due not to spelling variations but 
to the fact that the Supplement was over- 
looked or some similar cause; and this also 
applies to a few words belonging to general 
slang or S.E., which have been included 
below for the sake of completeness. Finally, 
where the glossary refers to the EDD or 
Halliwell for words whose first appearance 
is not in dialect but in cant or slang, 
references to the earlier sources recorded in 
the OED or Partridge are also noted below. 

The following list gives, in square brackets, 
the earliest recorded date for each word 
and the source of the OED and/or Partridge 
entries, together with brief notes on the 
etymologies in each case. It is interesting 
to see that the first record of the slang and 
N. dialect word cady: a hat, comes from 
N. & Q. itself (1869, 4th Ser. iii. 406), whence 
it has been taken by the EDD (s.v. cadey), 
as well as by the OED and Partridge. 


ALL UP: all over, ended. OED up (adv.’, 
12.e). [1825, C. M. Westmacott, English 
Spy). 

BurF: to strip to the skin. Part. s.v. (vb.). 
[1851, Mayhew, London Labour]. OED 
s.v. (s.b.°, 3), the bare skin. [1602, Th. 
Dekker, Satiromastix]. The verb is a 
natural development from the noun, which 
latter was in turn derived from buff- 
leather (hide of the buffalo). 

CapiE: a hat. OED Supp. and Part. cady. 
(1869, N. & Q.]. Known as slang in 
N. dialects. Origin obscure, but Part. 
conjectures a possible derivation from 
Romany, stadi, a word derived by the 
Gypsies from modern Greek oxidds: a 
straw hat. 

Cas: cheese. OED cassan. Part. cassam, 
cash, cass, etc., cas being simply an abbre- 
viation. [1567, Harman (cassan)]. From 
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Latin caseus, derived, like the slang pan- 
nam: bread, from the accusative form, 
which indicates that both words probably 
travelled together through some Low Latin 
medium such as Lingua Franca—not un- 
naturally, in view of their close association. 
Both are in Harman. 

CuiF: a knife. OED chive (sb.*). Part. 
chivey. [1673, R. Head]. From Romany 
chiv (more correctly chin): to cut; whence 
chivomengro or chinomengro: a knife or 
any cutting instrument. Sansk. chhid. 

CosH: a stick, bludgeon. OED Supp. and 
Part. s.v., also kosh. [1874, Hotten]. From 
Romany kosht: a stick. Sansk. kdshtha: 
a piece of wood. 

Cris: a dwelling, place to sleep, etc. OED 
s.v. (sb. 3.b) which illustrates the cant 
usage; the glossary refers only to (sb. 3.a). 
Part. s.v. [1812, Vaux]. From S.E. crib in 
the sense of “ stall for cattle.” 

CuTTING Away: running away. OED cut 
(vb. 19). Part. cut (vb. 4). Originally S.E. 
(1590, Spenser). [As slang (to cut, cut and 
run, cut it, cut away, etc.), 1844, “ Peter 
Parley ”]. 

DeIKING: looking, seeing. OED Supp. deck 
(sb.?). Part. dick (vb.). [1865, Hotten 
(dicking)]. Cf. also “to keep dick” (to 
keep watch), recorded from N. Ireland 
dialect (1880) in EDD s.v. dick (sb.*). 
From Romany dik: to look, see. Prakrit 
dakkai. “-ing” is of course the English 
suffix, it having been quite usual to inflect 
cant words in this way—cf. fakement 
below. 

Dinc My Buttons: (imprecation). OED 
ding (vb.', 6). (for the full phrase see 
quot. 1879); also dang (vb.). Part. dang 
(vb.). [1793-7, “Spirit of the Public” 
Journals). From S.E. ding: to knock, 
dash violently, here a euphemistic substi- 
tution for damn. In this case, however, 
the glossary cites a record of the phrase 
more than a century earlier than the OED 
example. 

FEIKER: a maker, doer, or “ faker” of any- 
thing. (Defined in the glossary as 
“ chimney-sweeper”). OED fake (vb.’). 
Part. fake (vb.) and faker (sb.). [1812, 
Vaux]. Faker was the cant term for a 
follower of any occupation, nefarious or 
otherwise. Thus, a cly-faker was a pick- 
pocket (cly: a pocket); a screeve-faker a 
writer of begging-letters (screeve: any 
piece of writing); a strommel-faker a hair- 


dresser (strommel: straw, the hair), etc, 
By the same rule, a flue-faker meant a 
chimney-sweep; and among the fraternj 
the abbreviation faker would doubtless 
have been sufficiently explicit when refer- 
ring to one of their number. On the other 
hand, the word fake itself appears to be a 
variant of the older feak and feague, 
probably derived from L.G. or Dutch 
fegen: to furbish, to clean, to sweep; and 
it may therefore have been by reference 
to this sense that the sweeps called them- 
selves fakers. 


FEIKMENT: a “ thingummy,” “ whatsisname,” 


etc., OED and Part. fakement. That which 
is done, made, or “faked ”—or simply 
anything the name of which the speaker 
has momentarily forgotten or does not 
wish to mention. [1812, Vaux]. From 
fake—see preceding entry. 


Gicar: a door. OED jigger (sb.', 6). Part. 


jigger (sb. 1). [1567, Harman (gygger)]. 
Origin uncertain. The fact that its appear- 
ance in Harman is somewhat earlier than 
the first recorded examples of English jig 
or jigger in any of their meanings argues 
(although not conclusively) against a 
possible derivation from either of the 
latter. Gig: (2) a squeaking noise (OED 
sb.*), is suggestive, but the word is only 
once recorded in that sense (1384, 
Chaucer). 


Guim: a candle, lantern, or a light of any 


kind. OED s.v. (sb.', 3.a). Part. s.v. (sb. 
1-4). [ante 1700, B.E.]. From the same 
source as S.E. glim, glimmer and gleam. 
Cf. also the old cant glymmar: a fire. 
(OED glimmer (sb.*, 3.a)). [1567 Harman]. 


GREEN MAN: May-Day reveller dressed in 


pyramid of leaves. OED s.v. (letter G.,, 
p. 403, col. 3). [1638, John Kirke, Seven 
Champions of Christendome]. 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN: (as prec.). OED sv. 


(letter J, p. 539, col. 2). Part. s.v. [1801, 
Joseph Strutt, Sports and Pastimes). 


JuG: a shilling. Part. jogue. (1812, Vaux]. 


Origin unknown. 

WTAR: a sovereign. OED and Part 
couter. [1839, Brandon]. From Romany 
kotor: a guinea or sovereign, abbreviation 
of kotér sunakai: golden piece. The first 
word was taken by the Gypsies from 
Armenian kotor: a piece. 


KNULLER: a sweep who solicits custom by 


ringing a bell or knocking at doors. Part. 
s.v. [1851, Mayhew]. In H. Baumanns 
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Cockney Dictionary Londonismen (1903) 
it is defined simply as “ chimney-sweep.” 
Probably from S.E. knell: to summon or 
proclaim by ringing (OED, vb.4). 

LaG: water; to wash. OED and Part. lage 
(variant Jag). [1567, Harman (lage)]. 
Origin uncertain, but cf. Scot. and N. 
dialect Jetch: a stream, (OED sb.'); dialect 
lake: a small running stream (OED sb.°); 
obsolete S.E. lake: a pond, pool (OED 
sb.*, 2); N. dialect lache: a pond, pool 
(EDD); and O.E. leccan: to moisten. 

LEEK: an inexperienced chimney-sweep. 
Part. s.v. [1851, Mayhew]. Origin as 
stated in the glossary—from green in the 
sense of “raw, untrained,” which dates 
from 1548. 

LooF-FAKER: a chimney-sweep. OED flue- 
faker, s.v. flue (sb.*, 6). [1812, Vaux]. Part. 
loof-faker. [1859, Hotten]. Loof may bean 
irregular backslang formation from flue, 
unless the “f” is a reduplication of that 
in faker. In other words, despite Hotten 
(whose later editions, perhaps advisedly, 
omit the entry loof-faker while retaining 
flue-faker), the word might be more cor- 
rectly written “loo-faker,” a view that is 
strengthened by the appearance of the 
variant /ew in the glossary. On this point 
ef. the entries faker and pike. 

Lorp: leader of the revels. OED s.v. (sb. 
14). (1571, Ed. Grindal, Injunction at 
York}. 

MaNG: to beg, ask. Part. mung. [1811], 
Grose]. From Romany mang: to ask 
alms. Hindi mamgna. Sansk. mdargaya: 
to seek, ask, beg. 

Mec: a halfpenny. OED make (sb. 3). 
(1567, Harman]; mag (sb.?, 2) and meg 
(sb.*). [1781, G. Parker, Life’s Painter of 
Variegated Characters]. Part. ditto. There 
was an earlier form meke [ante 1547, Hye 
Way to the Spyttel House]. Origin 
obscure. The slang magpie: a halfpenny 
(1838 Dickens), is an elaboration of the 
earlier mag. 

Mort: a woman. OED s.v. (sb.*). Part. s.v. 
(sb. 1). [1561, Awdelay (mortes)]. Origin 
unknown. This term appears in the glos- 
sary under the entry rum mort (there 
defined as “ mistress”). Literally the 
words meant “good woman” (rum or 
rome: good), and they might therefore 
well refer to the mistress of a house, 
although not exclusively. . 

Nix: nothing. OED and Part. s.v. [1789, 


QUEER: bad, worthless. 
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G. Parker, Life’s Painter]. From col- 
loquial German or Dutch nix for nichts. 


OGLEs: eyes. OED and Part. ogle(s). [ante 


1700, B.E.]. From or cognate with S.E. 
verb to ogle, of Dutch or Low German 
origin. Cf. modern German Auge and 
dugeln. 


PARNEY: water, rain. Part. parnee, pawnee, 


etc. [1851, Mayhew]. From Romany 
pauni. Sansk. pdniya, water. 


PIKE: to depart, leave. OED s.v. (vb.*) and 


Part. s.v. To pike oneself was S.E. for “ to 
make off quickly,” from the fifteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries. To pike, or to pike 
it, became slang thereafter. [ante 1700, 
B.E.]. The glossary lists this word under 
pike the lew, interpreted by Elson in his 
own words as burk the top (by which he 
apparently meant “leave the top of the 
chimney unswept”), but the literal sense 
was probably “come down from the 
chimney.” Lew would seem to be another 
variant of flue—cf. loof (?) loo above. 
(Defined in the 
glossary as “soot”). OED s.v. (adj.’). 
Part. s.v. (adj. and sb. 2). [1561, Awdelay 
(quire)]. Possibly related to S.E. queer, 
which itself is not attested until 1508, and 
whose origin is doubtful. Queer, as the 
cant word for “bad,” was widely used, 
and appears under various spellings in 
most slang dictionaries from Harman 
(1567) onwards. Its use by sweeps in the 
sense of soot could be explained by a 
natural transition from “worthless” to 
“worthless stuff,” but Partridge cites 
Pierce Egan’s Boxiana (1812-13) for the 
meaning “ an inferior substitute for soot ” 
as a soot-dealers’ term. 


QUEERING: (variant of querying), the verbal 


noun corresponding to query (whence 
querier, the OED explanation of which 
is cited in the glossary). It is almost 
synonymous with knuller (see above). 
Part. querier. [1851, Mayhew]. Ap- 
parently from S.E. vb. query, although, if 
queer was chimney-sweeps’ cant for 
* soot,” a possible connection with that 
word does not seem to be excluded. 


ScoTCcHING: blocking or wedging to prevent 


slipping. OED scotch (vb.?). Apparently 
the chimney-sweeps used this word in its 
usual technical meaning. 

a sixpence. OED and Part. simon. 
[ante 1700, B.E.]. Si is of course simply 
an abbreviation, but the reason for calling 
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the coin a simon (? Simon) is unknown. 
OED conjectures “a fanciful use of the 
personal name.” 

SKUFTER: a policeman. Part. scufter. [1860, 
Hotten]. An obsolete N. country slang 
word (see EDD scufter (sb.’). Origin 
uncertain, but a derivation from N. 
country dialect scuft, skuft, scuff, scurf(f): 
(to seize by) the scruff of the neck, seems 
probable. Cf. the entry in Vaux (1812): 
“scurfd: taken in custody.” 

SPLORGER: a rich person. (Defined in the 
glossary as “ owner”). Part. rag-splawger, 
rag-gorger, etc. [1859, Hotten]. From 
S.E. rag, applied in slang first to bank- 
notes [1811, Grose] and then to money in 
general. Plus splawger, a variant of gorger 
or gorgy, cant words from Romany 
gorgio, gorjer (Sansk. garhya: domestic), 
meaning “a stranger, a non-Gypsy,” and 
therefore including any ordinary house- 
holder—see OED gorgio and Part. gorger 
(sb. 3). Splawger was, of course, an 
abbreviation of the full term. 

TATLER: a watch. OED tattler (sb. 2). Part. 
tattler. [1688, T. Shadwell, Squire of 
Alsatia]. From S.E. tattle. 

Tip One’s DADDLE: to offer one’s hand (to 
be shaken). OED tip (vb.*) and daddle. 
Part. tip a daddle. Slang adopted tip in 
the sense of “ give” from the S.E. verb 
tip in one or other of its meanings (which 
one is uncertain). [1610, S. Rowlands, 
Martin Mark-All\. Daddle: a hand, was 
in widespread dialect use (see EDD (sb,')) 
and also well known in slang. [1785, 
Grose]. It replaced the earlier famble 
[1567, Harman] before the advent of mitt, 
fin and flipper. The origin of the term is 
unknown, but it has the appearance of a 
childish formation of the “ pandy” and 
“ tootsie ” type. 

THRUM: threepence. Part. thrum, etc. [ante 
1700, B.E.]. An abbreviation of thrums, 
itself a telescoped pronunciation of “three- 
pence.” 

TuGGerRY: cloths, clothes. OED and Part. 
toggery. [1812, Vaux]. An extension of 
the slang tog: coat, cloth [ante 1700, B.E.] 
from togeman: a cloak [1567, Harman], 
ultimately, via French, from Latin toga, 
ex tego, from the I.E. root *teg: to cover. 
WINDBUSTER (properly win buster): a penny 
bun or roll. The glossary identifies buster 
(“ burster”) with the OED entry. Win: a 
penny, OED (sb.*). Part. (sb. 1). [1567, 
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Harman, (wyn)]. Origin unknown, but 
Vaux (1812) has the entry “ Win, or Win- 
chester: a penny,” which, as it occurs 
nearly 250 years after the first record of 
the word, suggests that Winchester was an 
elaboration of win rather than that the 
latter was an abbreviation of the former, 


While the glossary contains a few words 
and phrases that are ordinary English, 
including technical or semi-technical terms 
in general use and therefore not peculiar to 
the chimney-sweeping trade, there yet remain 
some half-dozen words to be accounted for, 
as these are in fact not listed in the OED or 
anywhere else so far as I can discover—at 
any rate, not in the senses or under the 
spellings attributed to them. They may be 
briefly noted as follows: 

DEACON: a chimney-sweeper’s scraper. This 
may well be a hitherto unrecorded variant 
of the obsolete cant word degen or degan: 
a sword, OED and Part. degen. [ante 
1700, B.E.]. From German or Dutch 
Degen. 

DoLLy: a servant girl. This meaning is 
doubtless an extension of the slang senses 
““wench, slattern, drab,” etc., listed, as 
the glossary states, in OED—-see also 
Part. (sb. 2). It was (and still is) quite in 
accordance with slang idiom to apply 
derogatory terms to perfectly respectable 
people. 

Fe: meat. Possibly derived, as the glossary 
suggests, from S.E. fee, especially as one 
of the original meanings of that word was 
“cattle,” a sense that persisted until the 
sixteenth century. Cf. German Vieh. 
Another possibility is that it represents a 
truncated form of feeb, back-slang for 
* beef.” 

Puv: field. This is undoubtedly from 
Romany phuv (Sansk. bhami), both 
meaning “ earth, field,” and it is therefore 
a further, but hitherto unrecorded, addi- 
tion to the considerable stock of words 
taken into English cant speech from the 
Gypsy tongue. 

SNATCHER: a bone. The context “ rag-and- 
snatcher-man” quoted in the glossary 
certainly seems to point to the meaning 
“bone,” but I am inclined to suspect that 
it had some other signification, or that the 
spelling has disguised the word beyond 
recognition for the moment. Alternatively, 

and as a piece of pure conjecture, I s 
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that, as both snatch and bone meant “ to 
steal” in slang, the former, plus “ -er,” 
may have been jocularly substituted for 
the latter in much the same way as tanner: 
sixpence, was probably substituted for the 
earlier simon by reference to the Biblical 
phrase “one Simon, a tanner” (Acts ix. 
43 and x. 6, 32). For this latter theory see 
Partridge, The World of Words (1948), 
pp. 187-8. 

SwitcH: a chimney-sweeper’s brush. This 
may be from S.E. “ swish-broom,” or from 
a natural connection with the idea of 
switching or swishing something about. 

Tuccy: a chimney-sweeper’s fireplace cloth. 
Evidently derived from tuggery—see 
above. 


At cxcili. 482 a correspondent has noticed 
the similarity of three of the glossary terms 
(deiking, mang and parney) to words of the 
same meaning in Hindustani. The resem- 
blance is of course due to the fact that 
English cant borrowed the three words from 
Romany, a language whose original Indic 
vocabulary was derived, like that of Hindu- 
stani, from the same source as gave rise to 
numerous other Indian vernaculars on the 
one hand and to the artificially-crystallised 
Sanskrit and Pali on the other. While 
Hindustani remained in India and became 
(principally in the form known as Urdu) 
much overlaid with borrowings from Persian 
and Arabic, the original Romany vocabulary 
was brought away before the ninth century 
AD., its various dialects gathering many 
words (e.g. cady and kewtar in the above 
list) from the languages of Armenia, Turkey, 
Greece, etc., during the Gypsies’ travels and 
sojournings in those and other countries. 
The dialect (now almost extinct) of the 
English Gypsies contained in addition a fair 
sprinkling of words from our own language, 
and the Welsh dialect (which has preserved 
in the most remarkable way a large propor- 
tion of the original Indian vocabulary) has 
similarly absorbed a little Welsh. 

But we are concerned here with those 
words of Indic origin that are the common 
heritage of Romany and Hindustani, such 
a Rom. rauni: lady, Hindus. rdni: queen 
(Sansk. rajni: queen, princess), and Rom. 
roop, Hindus. riipdad: silver, rapi: rupee 


(Sansk. riipya: silver). Numbers of these 
have penetrated the English language at 
diferent levels and in at least two different 
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ways. Romany has contributed to English 
cant and slang, after being brought across 
Europe by the Gypsies, with whose descen- 
dants our peddlers, beggars and thieves 
eventually came into contact by about the 
year 1500: among such contributions from 
the Indic source are not only the three words 
deiking, mang and parney, but also chif, 
cosh, gorgio and puv, as listed above. 
Hindustani, on the other hand, has contri- 
buted, in a much shorter space of time, and 
usually at a later period, both to literary 
English and to slang of a somewhat higher 
caste and more widespread usage than the 
cant just referred to: such are to be found 
among the words recorded in Yule & 
Burnell’s Anglo-Indian Dictionary Hobson- 
Jobson (1886 et seq.), nearly all of which 
have been brought here by our own country- 
men. 

Occasionally the same ancient Indic 
vocable has reached us in both ways; and, 
curiously enough, two of the three words 
mentioned by your correspondent are of this 
class. The Prakrit dakkai: to see (referable 
to the I.E. root whose causative form pro- 
duced Greek Seixvups: to cause to see, to 
show, whence English deictic), may. be 
regarded as a sort of ancestor of Hindustani 
dekhna and Romany dik. The imperative of 
the former (dekhd) was adopted by the 
British soldier in the form dekko (hence the 
still current slang “ Let’s have a dekko ”’) and 
by other Anglo-Indians in the slightly more 
austere but still inelegant forms of dekh or 
deck: a look, or peep. It was the cognate 
Romany dik, however, that gave rise to the 
English cant term (now probably obsolete) 
referred to under the entry deiking in the 
above main list. 

Similarly, the Indic source from which the 
Sanskrit root pa: to drink (whence pdniya: 
water), was derived produced Hindustani 
pani and Romany pauni. From the former 
comes soldiers’ slang pawnee, parnee, and 
from the latter the cant word parney: water. 
rain. (Incidentally, the Sanskrit root pa 
originated from the same I.E. source as gave 
rise to Greek rrivw, moros,and Latin poté— 
cf. English potation.) Romany mang or 
mung: to ask, however, was known only to 
our cant speech, the cognate Hindustani 
mangna not having been adopted by Anglo- 
Indian. 


The following are the slang dictionaries 
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and glossaries referred to above by the 

surnames of the authors only: 

B.E., A New Dictionary of . . . the Canting Crew 
(ante 1700). 

Branpon, H. A Dictionary of the Flash or Cant 
Language (1839). 

Grose, Francis. A Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue (1785 and various edns. to 
1823). 


HarMan, Thomas. A Caveat or Warening for 
Commen Cursetors (1567) (E.E.T.S. 1869). 
Heap, Richard. The Canting Academy (1673). 
Hortren, John C. A Dictionary of Modern Slang, 
Cant and Vulgar Words (1859). Later called 
The Slang Dictionary (various edns. to 1901). 
Vaux, James H. New and Comprehensive 
Vocabulary of the Flash Language (1812, in 
Vol. 2 of his Memoirs, 1815). (W. Clowes, 
1819). 
Other works consulted are: 


Craven, T. Hindustani-English Dictionary (Luck- 
now, 1932). 

MACDONELL, A. A. A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary 
(O.U.P., 1924). 

Sampson, John. The Dialect of the Gypsies of 
Wales (O.U.P., 1926). 

Smart, B. C. and Crorron, H. T. The Dialect of 
the English Gypsies (Asher & Co., 1875). 


GERALD H. HATCHMAN. 


SOME ETYMOLOGIES 


(1) In the O.E.D. the etymology of the 
word “churl” is given as derived from the 
O.E. “ceorl.”, Now “ceorl” means the 
contrary to “eorl” (a noble man) and, to 
my mind, it is cogn. to the Swedish “ karl.” 
“Not” in the Scandinavian languages is 
“icke ” (Swed.) and “ikke” (Dan.), so that 
“ ceorl ” is likely to mean simply “ not eorl ” 
(the Germ. “kein” has perhaps a similar 
origin). As a matter of fact, the term 
“eorl” has disappeared in German, while, 
of course, it is extant in the English “ earl,” 
a fact which might give rise to questions of 
various kinds: sociological, historical, etc. 

(2) Pint. The O.E.D. notes that the word 
may be cognate with the Spanish pinta, a 
coloured mark. It reminds me of the Italian 
or Roman foglietta (a leaflet), applied to a 
small bottle of a typical shape and with a 
leaflet printed below its neck to point out its 
capacity (which, incidentally, is the same of 
the pint), although everybody knows and it 
is accepted that the wine stops just a little 
below it. 

(3) Could it be ascertained (by anti- 
quarians etc.) if the ancient German and 
English “stool” (O.E. “stole,” German 
“Stuhl”’) might possibly have been a seat 
without a back, as it is now an English 
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“stool ”?, and if the “backs” might have 
been introduced with the Norman or French 
models? 

(4) The English “ welkin ’’ corresponds to 
the German “Wolke,” and the English 
“ sky ” to the Scandinavian and M.E. “ sky” 
(also a “ cloud”). On the other hand our 
“cielo” comes from “caerulus” meaning 
“blue.” This implies obviously that our 
skies are understood to be usually cloudless 
and the northern skies cloudy. 

(5) The English “shy ” derives from the 
idea of flight (Germ. “ scheuen,” English 
“eschew”). The Italian for shy is 
“timido” which includes the notion of 
“ fear ” (timeo, timor). 

(6) In Lat. “pullus” is likely to be a 
diminutive of “ puer” including both the 
children of men and the “ young ones” of 
animals. Could not “ bull” be cogn. to it? 
(the question mark must be emphasized). 


AuGUsTO GUIDI, 


SIR HORACE MANN 


THE D.N.B. states categorically that there 

was no family connection between the 
Walpole and Mann families. On the other 
hand, Doran in “ Mann and Manners at the 
Court of Florence,” and Mr. R. W. Kelton- 
Cremer in his recent life of Walpole, says 
that there was. Mr. Kelton-Cremer has now 
kindly secured for me from Dr. Warren 
Hunting Smith, who is associated with Mr. 
W. S. Lewis in the preparation of the Yale 
edition of the Lettres, evidence which shows 
the D.N.B. to be at fault. 

The subjoined table shows Horace Mann 
and Horace Walpole to be descended in the 
same generation from Jeffery Pitman, of 
Woodbridge. 

Mr. C. E. Pitman in “The Family of 
Pitman ” (1920) presumes that Jeffery Pitman 
was the last male of his line. In fact he was 
survived by his nephew William Pitman, son 
of his brother William. William Pitman, the 
younger, died 1630 a bachelor apparently, 
He is described in his will (32 Audley) asa 
mariner. His heirs are the children of his 
sisters, Stacke, Rush and Dennistown, oF 
Dennington. John Dennistown had married 
Cathren Petman at Woodbridge, 30 July, 
1621. Katherine Dennistown (or Denning 
ton) proved her brother’s will. 

There are two further errors in the D.N.B. 
article on Horace Mann which are worth 
noting. It gives the date of the death of 
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Jeffrey Pitman (1560-1627) = 
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Ann, widow of Robert Bence 





Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford = 


Horace Walpole 


See Copinger’s ‘‘ Manns of Suffolk,” vi. 322-3. 


Edward Louisa Mann, his eldest brother, as 
1755, when in fact the date was 1775, and 
it calls Catherine Cornwallis his sister when 
in fact she was his niece, daughter of his 
twin brother Galfridus: Lady Cornwallis 
was sister of Sir Horace Mann, 2nd and last 
baronet. 

Readers of Walpole’s letters to Mann 
will perhaps remember an allusion in a 
letter from Walpole dated 5 March, 1778, 
to the death of a certain John Mann. He 
thinks it must be a kinsman, and yet he 
cannot trace the relationship. 

With the kind assistance of Mr. J. H. 
Mann, who has a wonderful collection of 
Mann records, I have been able to identify 
this John Mann as a distant relation. The 
table below shows it. 


Elizabeth (1) = Edward Mann = (2) eer a 
d. of of Ipswich 


.0 
Bartholomew Brooke pan Tieouh 


Thomas Mann 
of Yoxford 
= Elizabeth, d. of 
William Alston 


Edward Mann 
of Ipswich 
=(2 —, d. ro James Wythe 
of Robert Marriott 


Edward Mann John Mann 
of Framsden = Mary Hinton 
= Mary Newdigate 
Robert Mann 


John Mann (father of Sir Horace) 


The Edward Mann who heads this “ tree ” 
is said by Muskett in ‘Suffolk Manorial 
Families ’ to have had five wives. Mr. J. H. 
Mann and Mr. Partridge, the Suffolk 
antiquarian and genealogist, have now dis- 
covered a sixth. They are much more 
qualified to judge than I am, but I think it 
is worth’ noting that the Gray’ s Inn admis- 


Catherine Shorter 


al Mary Pitman = Edmund Burwell William Alston = Avis Pitman 
predeceased d. 1652 d. 1641 1594- 1633 
his father 13 May 1605 21 mo 
Sir Jetty Burwell (d. 1684) = Elizabeth, Elizabeth Alston = iomas Mann of Yoxford 
d. and h. of Thomas Deshaugh (d. 1619) 1627-1691 1627-1669 
of Colston Hall, Badingham 
Mary Burwell = Robert Walpole John Mann = Mary Hinton 


Robert Mann = Eleanor Guise 


Horace Mann 
Muskett’s “‘ Suffolk Manorial Families.” iii. 80d. 


sions show there to have been two Edward 
Manns living in Ipswich at that period, and 
I think it is at least possible that some of 
the six spouses attributed to Sir Horace 
Mann’s great-great-grandfather may properly 
have belonged to his namesake. 


R. S. ForMAN. 


PS.—Since writing the above I find that 
in the incomplete third volume of “ Suffolk 
Manorial Families,” which I had not seen, 
there is a Mann pedigree which gives the 
details of John Mann’s descent. 


JOHNSON AND SCALIGER ON 
DICTIONARY-MAKING 


Paes Latin poem on revising his 
Dictionary, I'y@O. ceavtov, dwells on 
the vexatious toil of it and begins: 

Lexicon ad finem, longo luctamine tandem, 

Scaliger ut dixit tenuis pertaesus opellae— 
There are two Scaligers, both well-known 
classical scholars, but Johnson and Boswell 
do not separate them. One of them, it 
appeared from the lines given above, com- 
posed a Lexicon, but I could find no such 
book in the long lists of their publications 
in the British Museum Catalogue. Which, 
then, of the two, father and son, wrote a 
Lexicon of what? For further help I was 
reduced to reading the Latin poems of both. 
In the ‘ Poemata ’ of Joseph Justus, the more 
famous son, under ‘ Silva,’ 39, I found the 
complaint of grievous toil to which Johnson 
refers, and mention of the Lexicon which 
caused it. The poem is headed: 

In Lexicorum Compilatores, inscriptum Lexico 

Arabico a se collecto, in Batava. 
The two words at the end mean, I suppose, 
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in Batava [lingua], “in Dutch,” as we say. 
So Scaliger was dealing with two foreign 
languages. His poem has only eight lines 
and Johnson took 54 to explain, as the title 
indicates, the state of his mind and his pros- 
pects of making a living, also that he could 
not hope to equal the range of the great 
scholar. Scaliger said that for the punish- 
ment of a guilty criminal no hard and heavy 
labour in the mines is needed, ending: 
Lexica contexat, nam coetera quid moror? omnes 
Poenarum facies hic labor unus_ habet. 
He has nothing like Johnson’s first lines but 
his last line is clearly copied in Johnson’s: 
Ingemit exosus, scribendaque, lexica mandat 
Damnatis, poenam, pro poenis omnibus unam. 
I have not seen the Lexicon itself but the 
detail I have given identifies it beyond doubt. 
I read through an Address on ‘ Scaliger ’ by 
Asquith but it includes no Johnsonian 
references. VR. 


AN ANONYMOUS ‘EPISTLE TO 
JAMES BOSWELL ’ 


AMES BOSWELL’S announcement in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1787, 
that he was writing a Life of Johnson elicited 
from his contemporaries many bits of advice 
and alarmed remonstrance. Among these 
was an anonymous poetic epistle: 
EPISTLE / TO / JAMES BOSWELL, 

Esq. / occasioned by his / LONG- 

EXPECTED, AND NOW / SPEEDILY- 

TO-BE-PUBLISHED, / LIFE OF / Dr. 

JOHNSON. / Ore Legit Quodcunque 

potest, Atque addit acervo. Hor. / [rule] 

/ LONDON: / Printed for J. HOOK- 

HAM, Bond-Street. / M, DCC, XC. 

It is a quarto consisting of some forty-three 
pages: a prose introduction. and thirty-eight 
pages of rhymed pentameter couplets. 

This Epistle is closely modelled on A 
Poetical Congratulatory Epistle to James 
Boswell, Esq., on his Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, with the celebrated Dr. John- 
son by Peter Pindar, 1786. Like Pindar 
(John Wolcot), the author of the anonymous 
Epistle notices Boswell’s performance in the 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides and 
singles out the same details: Boswell’s 
description of Johnson’s great-coat with its 
huge pockets, the anecdote of Bozzy’s getting 
drunk and incurring the Doctor’s wrath, the 
jokes which would “ make Joe Miller grin.” 
But unlike Pindar, who urged Boswell in his 


next work to monger scandal and jeer at the 
Blue Stockings, the anonymous author pre- 
tends apprehension at Boswell’s expected 
revelations of scandal and gossip. 

Several contemporary reviews noted the 
“Pindaric” quality of the anonymous 
Epistle. The inferior quality of its verse, 
however, forbids ascription to John Wolcot, 

The review in the Monthly Review for 
August, 1790, calls the Epistle a “ first-rate 
bellmanic” poem. Is this a hint that the 
Review thought the Epistle might be a self- 
advertising device—a bellman, so to speak, 
sent out to give notice of an important 
event? If so, then perhaps the Review was 
hinting that Boswell himself may have 
written the Epistle. Certainly there is some 
internal evidence in the Epistle itself which 
might lead the modern reader, who has 
Boswell’s completed Life of Johnson on 
which to base comparisons, to suspect Bos- 
well’s authorship. Boswell’s competitors in 
Johnsonian biography, Sir John Hawkins 
and Mrs. Thrale, are dealt with harshly ina 
way which is suggestive of Boswell’s opinion 
of them. And a major disagreement in 
literary judgment between Johnson and 
Boswell, which Boswell described at length 
in his Life of Johnson is treated of in the 
Epistle: Dr. Johnson’s dislike of Fielding is 
wondered at by the author of the Epistle 
who praises Fielding in terms reminiscent of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ 

There is unfortunately a paucity of 
external evidence which might indicate 
Boswell’s authorship. It is known, however, 
that he was not above such methods of self- 
advertisement. He sent anonymous puffs 
and notices of his first important book, An 
Account of Corsica, to the magazines and 
newspapers.” Boswell does not mention the 
bookseller Hookham, who sold the Epistle, 
in his letters and journals. The Epistle seems 
not to have been in his library, for it is not 
listed in Sotheby’s Catalogue of the Sale of 
the Auchinleck Library, 1893. Nor is there 
any mention of the Epistle in Boswell’s 
Journals,’ though in the Journal for 179 


‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by G. B. Hill, 
revised by L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934, vol. Il, 
pp. 49, 173-175. 

* See F. A. Pottle, The Literary Career of James 
Boswell, Oxford, 1929, pp. 236-245. 

*The Private Papers of James Boswell from 
Malahide Castle, edited by Geoffrey Scott and 
Frederick Pottle, New York, 1928-1934. The 
Journal for 1790 is in vol. XVIII. 
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there are several periods during February, 
March and April for which there are no 
entries—periods during which Boswell may 
have been so pre-occupied with other matters 
that he had no time for his journal. 

The adjective “ bellmanic” applied to the 
Epistle by the Monthly Review is the only 
clear hint we have which might indicate the 
author’s identity. Still, together with the 
internal evidence afforded by the similarities 
of opinions in the Epistle and in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson and Boswell’s known prac- 
tice of self-advertisement, it suggests the 
interesting and not impossible supposition 
that Boswell may have written this Epistle, 
giving himself advice and criticism, so as to 
increase public interest in his forthcoming 
biography of Johnson. Certainly it would 
not have been too great an undertaking for 
Boswell’s facile pen, even during the busy 
year 1790, to take Pindar’s Epistle as a model 
and dash off these mediocre couplets, just 
as he found time for other publications that 
year: Johnson's Letter to Chesterfield, 
Johnson’s Conversation with George III, 
and the ballad William Pitt, the Grocer of 


London. Kar F. THOMPSON. 


SMOLLETT’S ‘REGISTER OF THE 
WEATHER’ 


MOLLETT’S Travels through France and 
Italy appeared in London in May 1766. 

To this epistolary diary he had appended 
“A Register of the Weather Kept at Nice 
from November 1763 to March 1765.” The 
literature of travel had had long history, and 
even the epistolary structure was not new 
for Smollett. As Professor Martz has 
shown (The Later Career of Tobias Smollett, 
Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 6, 11, 88- 
89), the epistolary form may have been 
suggested by Alexander Drummond’s 
Travels through Different Cities . . .: in a 
series of Letters (London, Strahan, 1754) 
Which Smollett saw through the press. 
Drummond, too, had kept “a register of 
the weather,” but it was not this earlier 
register which suggested to Smollett his own 
observations at Nice. What had suggested 
the idea of a register to Drummond and 
Smollett alike was certainly the practice of 
supplying such extensive notices long 
common in the magazines. The London 
Magazine, The Universal Magazine com- 
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piled such registers frequently, and The 
Gentleman’s Magazine regularly included in 
its pages such notices for antecedent years. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


SIR HARRY TRELAWNY—A 
FORGOTTEN WORTHY (1756-1834) 


IR HARRY TRELAWNY of Trelawn 
was a_ well-known West Country 
character at the close of the eighteenth 
century whose religious changes caused a 
great deal of comment among his neigh- 
bours. Educated at Westminster School 
and Christ Church, Oxford, he formed re- 
ligious interests early in life. For a while, 
he associated with the Methodists to the 
scandal of his family. Leaving them, he 
became a Calvinistic Independant and built 
a chapel at West Looe, where he officiated, 
having been ordained as a minister of the 
body. Within a year, changing views on 
church government had led him to associate 
with the English Presbyterians. At the time, 
this group of churches was heavily tinctured 
with theological rationalism. Most of the 
leading ministers had become Arians in 
Christology, asserting that Christ was the 
first-born of all creation, whilst some had 
followed the famous Dr. Priestley into a 
definitely Unitarian religious belief. Sir 
Harry Trelawny was deeply impressed by 
the Unitarian outlook of the “ National 
Dissenters ” and also by the refusal of sub- 
scription to all human creeds which charac- 
terised the chapels of the Presbyterian tradi- 
tion. He published a pamphlet in favour 
of non-subscription but, two months later, 
entered the Church of England, took Holy 
Orders and frequently preached at the 
church of West Looe, standing but a few 
yards from the chapel which he built. Yet 
this was not to be his last change. Late in 
life, he entered the Church of Rome and 
was ordained priest. It was in this faith 
that he died in Italy in 1834. 

Although he was the heir of a prominent 
West Country family and was grandson of 
Bishop Jonathan Trelawny of Exeter, one 
of the “Seven Bishops,” there is no bio- 
graphy of Sir Harry Trelawny and he does 
not appear in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. But his story provides the 
material for some curious sidelights upon 
the nonconformity of the period. Again, 
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his entry into the Church of Rome occa- 
sioned a certain amount of curiosity, for it 
was a step very rarely undertaken by 
Englishmen in the days before the Oxford 
Movement. His reception among Roman 
Catholics has since been the occasion of a 
curious theological debate for, writing in his 
Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church 
of England,’ a famous worker for reunion 
between Canterbury and Rome, Dr. F. G. 
Lee, claimed that some Continental Roman 
Catholics had recognised Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny’s Holy Orders as valid whilst the 
whole circumstances of his secession led to 
a query and reply in Notes and Queries 
during 1860. Certainly, there are enough 
curious details about the life of Sir Harry 
Trelawny to render him worthy of recall. 
Sir Harry Trelawny was born at Buds- 
head and was baptised at St. Budeaux on 
26 June, 1756, although the actual date of 
his birth is not given in the Complete 
Peerage (ii, 45). He was admitted to West- 
minster School on 19 January, 1770, and 
left at Midsummer, 1773, just before he 
matriculated at Christ Church.* According to 
Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensis, he matriculated 
on 2 July, 1773, aged 17, and was admitted 
B.A. in 1776 and M.A. in 1781. He was 
the seventh baronet in the succession. Sir 
Harry Trelawny seems to have been a suc- 
cessful student. ‘‘ During his education at 
the University, he attained to high degrees 
of proficiency in classic erudition and in the 
study of the sciences, and of belles-lettres. . . 
At the close of his academic career, he 
devoted himself to his favourite pursuit of 
Christian theology.” * This judgment on his 
abilities is of interest as it came from a Non- 
conformist author who had occasion to 
deplore Sir Harry Trelawny’s defection 
whilst it is certainly substantiated by the 
quality of his writings on theological sub- 
jects. He seems to have joined the Metho- 
dists in their evangelistic work soon after 
leaving the university, indulging in field- 
preaching throughout Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. His title and family connections 
caused his religious activities to attain con- 
siderable notoriety and to attract large 


* London, 1869, pp. 304-308. 

? Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, ix. 403, 472; 
x. 13, 76, 140, 255 

* Record of Old Westminsters. Letter from Mr. 
ae Y. Radcliffe to present writer, 16 December, 
* Obituary in Christian Reformer, 1834, p. 502. 
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crowds. “It is related that, during the silent 
pause which preceded his ministration before 
a numerous audience, in a spacious hall at 
Totnes, a physician of that town, who re- 
garded Sir H. T. with concern, exclaimed 
at the door of entrance in a well-known 
verse— 

Ah! Corydon, Corydon, quae te dementia cepit? 
Ah! Corydon, Corydon, what infatuation has 

seized thee? 

From that hour, he desisted from his un- 
availing knight-errantry for the faith, and 
became more discreet and fastidious in the 
choice of his religious connections.”® Prior 
to this incident, he had toured Cornwall on 
a preaching tour with the famous Evan- 
gelical, Rowland Hill, and had suffered the 
attacks which were the common lot of 
Methodist itinerant preachers. At Pelint, 
he was mobbed whilst preaching at a fair, 
whilst, at Saltash, when he was preaching in 
the middle of the market place, some gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood rode their 
hounds among the congregation, causing a 
tremendous commotion. “ The chief gentle- 
man of the town came afterwards to him, 
told him that he was the cause of the inter- 
ruption—that he did it out of respect to 
Sir Harry’s family—that he was not willing 
that he should so expose himself, and, 
‘Depend on it, Sir Harry,’ said he, ‘if you 
ever come to your senses, you will thank me 
for it. Sir H. has since been in this gentle- 
man’s company, and, I have been credibly 
told, fulfilled his prophecy.”* 

Sir Harry Trelawny was much in the 
company of Rowland Hill and other Evan- 
gelicals, preaching at the Tabernacle, an 
Evangelical Mecca, when in London. He 
soon made the acquaintance of the Inde- 
pendents among the dissenting churches and 
imbibed their principles on church order. 
Sending to Oxford, he erased his name from 
the college books and threw in his lot with 
the dissenters. On 22 April, 1777, he was 
ordained at the meeting-house of Mr. Kings- 
bury at Southampton, where this minister 
was assisted in the ordination by Mr. Ash- 
burner of Poole, Mr. Atkins of Newport, 
Mr. Crisp of Ringwood, and a few other 
Independent ministers of the district. Sir 
Harry Trelawny gave a Confession of Faith 
which was highly Calvinistic and very 
Methodistical in expression but which also 


. * Christian Reformer, 1834, p. 502. 
*Ib., p. 507. Sketch by Rev. Thomas Howe. 
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included serious reasons for his noncon- 
formity. The whole proceedings, including 
the Confession, were afterwards published.’ 
He built a chapel at West Looe and also 
engaged the Rey. Mr. Clayton as_ his 
domestic chaplain. Clayton was a definite 
Calvinist who had been trained for the 
ministry of Lady Huntingdon’s connection 
of Calvinistic Methodists at Trevecca. It 
was about this time that Sir Harry Trelawny 
married Miss Browne, the daughter of a 
clergyman at Kingstone, near Taunton, a 
lady who seems to have shared his religious 
interests. 

The enthusiasm which Sir Harry Tre- 
lawny felt for the peculiar doctrines of 
Calvin soon wore off. In 1778, he parted 
with Clayton, who proceeded to London 
and, after a year of probation, became 
minister of the Independent congregation at 
the Weigh House, Eastcheap.* The non- 
Calvinistic and non-subscribing Presby- 
terianism of the “ Rational Dissenters ” now 
claimed his allegiance. He became a very 
definite Unitarian in doctrine, claiming that 
this was a logical step out of Calvinism and 
replying sharply to his Calvinistic critics in 
two sermons which he preached, the one 
from 1 Cor. iii. 9, before an assembly of 
ministers at Exeter on 9 Sept., 1778, and the 
other from 2 Cor. x. 7, preached at Taunton 
ona similar occasion on 26 June, 1779.° At 
that time, according to a writer in the 
Monthly Repository for 1820, he “ officiated 
as ‘minister of the Presbyterian Church at 
West Looe, in Cornwall’ ”. 

The religious convictions of Sir Harry 
Trelawny were emphasized in his appoint- 
ments to his domestic chaplaincy. In 
January, 1779, he appointed the Rev. Joseph 
Jevans, afterwards the Presbyterian minister 
at Bloxam. He was required to assist at 
the conduct of daily services in the domestic 
chapel, which had been formerly conse- 
crated by Bishop Trelawny but was now 
adapted to dissenting worship, as well as to 
preach on Sundays at West Looe and the 
neighbouring villages. Jevans, who was 
born at Kidderminster of humble parentage 
in 1749, was entered at Daventry Academy 
in 1774 and became a pupil of Dr. Ashworth 
and the Rev. Thomas Robins. He had been 
tneouraged to enter the ministry by the 

"Cf. Ib. Notes and Queries, 1860, p. 77. 

‘Wilson, Dissenting Churches of London, &c. 
(London, 1808), i, 202f. 

"Cf. Monthly Repository, 1820, p. 718. 
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weil-known Rev. Job Orton. His position 
at Trelawn cannot have been very happy; 
it may be that he was overawed by the un- 
accustomed style of life to which he found 
himself introduced. Taking advantage of 
the absence of Sir Harry Trelawny, he fled 
back to Daventry. It says much for Sir 
Harry’s patience that the letter which 
reached Jevans at Daventry, dated 27 March, 
1779, was of the most friendly description 
and shows no offence.’° 

The memoir of Jevans presupposes that 
the Rev. Thomas Howe was his predecessor 
in the chaplaincy but actually Howe was 
his successor. He had met the baronet 
some months before and had stayed with 
him at Trelawn. Howe had been trained at 
the academy at Hoxton, kept by Dr. Rees 
and Dr. Davage, and was later minister at 
Ringwood and Bridport, dying at the latter 
place in 1820." Upon leaving the academy, 
he immediately became chaplain and 
assistant to Sir Harry Trelawny. Howe left 
among his papers a remarkable memoir of 
the baronet which was first published in the 
Christian Reformer at Trelawny’s death in 
1834."* He told of his first visit to Trelawn 
and of the impression made upon him by 
the old building. It was set in the midst 
of a thick wood and surrounded by high 
walls. The ancient stables had a re- 
semblance to a Gothic chapel. Howe stayed 
a fortnight and left on terms of close friend- 
ship with Sir Harry. In March, 1779, he 
received a letter asking him to pay a visit 
to Trelawn and it was during this visit that 
Howe was offered the chaplaincy, Jevans 
having left suddenly. During July, 1779, 
Howe travelled to the West Country in order 
to take part in an ordination which is of 
considerable interest as it shows that, at the 
time, Sir Harry was a definite Unitarian in 
belief. The Rev. Thomas Jervis (1748-1883) 
was ordained side by side at Lympstone 
with his brother, Rev. John Jervis, F.L.S. 
Thomas Jervis was at the time tutor to the 
sons of*the Earl of Shelburne and later a 
Unitarian minister in London and Leeds; 
he was at Lympstone from 1770 to 1773. 


* For Jevans, cf. The Christian Reformer, 1840, 


p. 458-460. 

*' Cf. ib., 1820, p. 682; 1821, p. 52ff. 

“Tt is on this memoir that Murch drew for 
his account of Sir Harry Trelawny in Presbyterian 
& Baptist Churches of the West. (London, 1835), 
Jerom Murch was in possession of no original 
——— His account is of no great value in 
itself. 


Pp 
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His brother John succeeded him and held 
the pastorate from 1773 till 1820. As was 
customary among the English Presbyterians, 
the rite of ordination often followed after 
some years of ministry and this seems to 
have been the case with the two brothers. 
It took place in July, 1779. Sir Harry 
Trelawny conducted the opening service, 
Dr. Kippis delivered the charge, and the 
sermon was given by Dr. Priestley himself. 
The presence of the famous theologian and 
scientist is ample proof that the group of 
divines concerned looked upon themselves 
as explicitly Unitarian in belief. A number 
of ministers were present and “The after- 
noon was employed in conversation suit- 
able to some of the most famous men of the 
age, in which Dr. Priestley, Dr. Kippis, and 
Mr. Towgood bore the principle part... . 
Sir Harry expressed the highest satisfaction 
and said, he esteemed it the happiest event 
in his life, and the most favourable dispen- 
sation of Providence, which brought him 
acquainted with such learned, pious, and 
worthy men.”** Towgood was Unitarian 
minister at Exeter. 

On the next day, Howe returned with the 
baronet to Trelawn. He remarks upon the 
manner in which the woods had been cut 
down, the high walls razed to the ground, 
and the ancient stables destroyed. “It 
appeared no more like the romantic castle, 
venerable for its antiquity.” Apparently 
Sir Harry had been smitten with the con- 
temporary craze for restoration and im- 
provement. As his daily companion, Howe 
seems to have admired Sir Harry Trelawny’s 
good nature and manner though “I was 
sorry to see an inconstancy of mind and 
fickleness of temper which seemed to indi- 
cate that the revolutions in his religious 
sentiments were not at an end. He was 
constantly receiving letters from his friends 
of the Establishment, pressing him to return 
to his alma mater.” 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
F.R.Hist.S. 


** Christian Reformer, 1834, p. 509. Cf. Murch: 
op. cit., pp. 360-363. 


(To be continued) 


R.L.S. AND DIBDIN 


(THERE is an error of transcription in Miss 
Janet Adam Smith’s edition, recently 
published, of the letters of Henry James and 
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Stevenson, which readers of that delightful 
book will wish to see put right. 
Stevenson’s letter of 22 August, 1887, 
thanks James for a gift of champagne 
brought by James himself to the boat in 
which the Stevensons were embarking for 
New York. In the course of it, Stevenson 
quotes the first three lines of the well-known 
song of Dibdin’s (the last he wrote): 
‘The moon on the ocean was dimmed 
by a ripple... 
The letter has not been printed before, and 
Miss Adam Smith supplies a photographic 
reproduction of it. Neither Stevenson nor 
James wrote a hand easily legible, and 
transcription can have been no easy task. 
But there is no doubt that Stevenson quoted 
the lines accurately and not as they have 
been transcribed here: ‘The moon in the 
cream. ...’ Stevenson was not supremely 
gifted to write sense, even when there was no 
champagne about, but from nonsense of that 
—— he (and Dibdin) was always 
ree. 
London. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 
WILLIAM GREEN (1783-c.1840): 
SOME FRAGMENTS FROM A DIARY 
OF 1834-7 


WILLIAM GREEN was the eldest son of 

John Green (1757-1829) and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Gray, of 
Nottingham. 

John Green was a tea and coffee merchant 
in the City of London from 1810 to 1819 at 
3 Bond Court, Walbrook, and from 1820 
until his death in 1829 at 25 Gracechurch 
Street. He lived at Dell Lodge, Dartmouth 
Row, Blackheath, Kent, and was a J.P. for 
Surrey. 

In partnership with him were his eldest 
son William, and his younger sons Charles 
(1789-1854) and Henry (1793-1847), and in 
its early years the business appears to have 
prospered. By about 1815 business had 
declined, and the affairs of ‘Green and Co’ 
were submitted to arbitration, which pro- 
ceeded for many years, to the disadvantage 
of the surviving partners, and to the advan- 
tage of the accountants appointed 1 


arbitrate, who were afterwards shown to be 
fraudulent. By 1832, the firm of ‘Green 
and Co.’ had ceased to appear in the London 
Directory, and in 

emigrated to Canada. 


1833 Charles Green 
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The surviving fragments of the diary of 
William Green give a brief but vivid glimpse 
of his thoughts, personality and occupations 
a few years after the death of his father. In 
1834 he is employed as secretary and 
registrar to a committee which is attempting 
to float a Kent Rail Road Co., but this ends 
in failure owing to the opposition of the 
South Eastern Railway Co., who opened the 
London to Greenwich Railway in December 
1836. 

In 1837 he is engaged in the promotion 
of the Southwark Suburban Improvement 
Co., with what success we do not learn. His 
strong sense of humour, which has survived 
his great business and domestic misfortunes, 
is alternated with a cynical and pessimistic 
style of writing; unfortunately only these few 
fragments have been preserved. 

3 25 June, 1834. 
Whilst cogitating in my Official. ..... 
watching cobwebs in the air—in came 
Mr —— (I forget his name) one of the three 
“malevolent & inveterate hypocrite ” accoun- 
tants employed in the “long, lingering ” 
arbitration of my father’s partnership 
accounts, he was “ mollis est in obsequium,” 
“insinuatingly obsequious,” and who, like 
his colleagues, “a honied mouth, words of 
milk, Gall in his heart, and fraud in his 
acts.” His tale was short, commonplace, and 
full of self-interest, otherwise he woud not 
have borne me in mind in order to smoothen 
the path and make his own tale tell—he 
became the tell-tale of Hendy—whom I had 
long ago found out, as wearing a double face 
and better pleased to kick than kiss his 
benefactor—who whilst pretending with all 
the fawning flattery to help his friend and 
patron out of the mud—was insideously 
plunging him deeper in the mire—this con- 
firmation of my suspicions was strong as 
Holy Writ—and to my dismay I found I had 

nourishing a viper for years—It appears 
from this fellow’s statement that he had been 
purloining several of the arbitration books 
and lodged them at the Carolina Coffee 
House where they woud have remained “ in 
secret” for ever had not this accidental 
communication been made. 

No one can tell to what use he may have 
applied them—how many dividends upon 

pt accounts may he not have received, 
how many mis-stated accts may he not have 
made—and how many pounds may I not 
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have been deprived of—besides which I am 
told he avoids all his debts—he will neither 
acknowledge nor pay them—and uses every 
dishonourable subterfuge to evade them—In 
short this man charges him with forgery— 
I have for years had a silent misgiving of 
this man—I have always fancied him a 
Backbiter and an ungrateful character, how- 
ever I have now got him under pecuniary 
obligation to me—and there I will keep him 
if possible—and so avoid all further con- 
nection with him—Mr. Wilkinson of the 
Carolina Coffee House from an over honest 
scruple refuses to deliver the Books to me 
altho my friend Wilson joined me in 
guaranteeing him against all consequences. 
Hendy admitted to him that some of the 
books were mine. 


ys 28 June, 1834. 
Much to my surprise and much to the 
astonishment of the Directors, particularly 
so as refers to Mr Brothers—the deposits 
paid in on account of the Kent Co. amounted 
to nearly £2500—Mr Brothers predicting 
there woud not be £200—so much for his 
speculative notions. The Committee passed 
the orders of the day con spirito and with 
unusual unanimity and we got through the 
meeting with mutual good feeling although 
there was a very great effort made to re- 
introduce Col. Landmann’s name again— 
The Directors particularly wished me to go 
into the County accompanied by Mr Ya(tes) 
to keep the local Committees alive to the 
Cause. New projects are starting up every 
day tending to counteract or interfere with 
ours—I feel it is the result of the South 
Eastern scheming to annoy and perplex 
although they do not appear as the real 
still they are aiding and abetting others in 
opposing us. It is clear that there is an hos- 
tility to us in the market—and the Public 
generally take little interest with us—but in 
the midst of all this—the deposits were paid 
in much better than coud be expected— 
considering the overloaded state of the 
market—Mrs G. called upon me at the office, 
and we returned home to a late dinner—but 
what with pains in the body and pains in 
the mind we passed but a sorry evening— 
these accumulated and continuous com- 
plaints of my Wife—make my life hateful. 


‘ Sat., 16 Aug., 1834. 
Here goes for some additional verses to 
my old Ditty (not of Chevy Chase) but of 
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the “ Miseries of Human Life” of which 
events have occurred sufficient to eclipse 
that, and one twice as long, for the last three 
days—Had I either spirit or patience to 
record the extraordinary Visitations that has 
influenced my mind—I should draw a 
picture of misanthropy, distraction & melan- 
choly that woud beat the “Sorrows of 
Werther ” into fits. So much for imagina- 
tion—and although I woud willingly and 
coud blame myself for fancying my 
grievances greater & more uncalled for than 
I right to bear—still the accumulation & 
circumstantial causes for pain were such— 
that with all my disposition to reject the 
influence—I had not fortitude to resist the 
effect and I became really subdued into tears 
—a temporary solace followed, and pro 
tanto so much relief, but not sufficient to 
quell the excitement I was laboring under— 
I therefore sought further consolation by 
writing my grievances at full length to my 
brother in law—who as usual and with his 
accustomed willingness ministered to my 
necessities altho’ not to the extent I required 
(£3) for I was mistified to find that some 
untoward Visitation had overtaken him, or 
I fancied it—for his agitation was very great 
but still his noble & generous heart was 
above letting me find out anything, excepting 
as to the paucity of his relief—which excited 
my apprehension—Shoud any misfortune 
befall him it is not only myself but many 
others more worthy of his kindness—will 
have deep cause to regret it—In addition to 
this melancholy Placard of diurnal mistifica- 
tions—I must refer to the uncomfortable 
forbodings which I have upon the Rail Road 
proceedings—which are anything but satis- 
factory—for I feel assured that neither the 
solicitor nor the chairman nor Dyer have the 
least confidence in anything I either say or 
do—besides their punctilious precision & 
delay is ruinous to the cause—the fact is 
Fearon is too honorable for such an 
undertaking— 
4. Sunday, 17 Aug., 1834. 
Despite the Hot weather, dust, and the 
sanctity of the day I was obliged to brave 
all consistency on the latter score, and con- 
venience as to the two former—and scortch 
myself into the precincts or pens of beef 
pork and mutton belonging to Mr Wood the 
salesman at the Halfway house—but the 
weather was so overpowering I coud not 
discover whether I was looking at a wether 
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or a ram—the result of my inspection and 
enquiry however was that Mr Wood and 
Mr Cook of Weling were the principal Kent 
salesmen and that they had on commission 
about 500 a week each & that the jobbers 
had about 200 a week more making in all 
1200 a week for the season from July to 
Christmas— 


Monday, 18 Aug., 1834. 

"My indefatigable check-mate Yeats con- 
trives by ingenuity and a better acquaintance 
of his subject, to bring the statements into a 
daily increase and [ shoud not be at all sur- 
prised to find the acknowledged result equal 
to, if not surpassing what I first gave out to 
the public (however it was first disputed & 
doubted)—without the mathematical study 
& system that has thus far been observed, 
I hear that Fearon’s scruples on the subject 
are greatly lessened & that in fact he is 
satisfied with the unfinished statement thus 
far produced—& is not inclined to counten- 
ance or incur any additional expense in 
furtherance of the object—altho proof, 
proof, proof!!! is still wanting to satisfy 
legal scruples. 


Tuesday, 19 Aug., 1834. 

“As I fortold—so it turns out—notwith- 
standing the antithesis so flatteringly offered 
by Mr Fearon (“to court objections for the 
purpose of arriving at more certain truth”) 
that my first statements (crude as they may 
be) were as near the truth as possible. 

This is under all the circumstances attend- 
ing my situation a most delightful satisfac- 
tion—a result I always sighed for—but never 
expected to find realised. I must now try to 
strengthen the Committee by my own 
introductions and so encrease my own power 
which at this moment is not worth much. 
Mr Edwards gave me a most acceptable 
order today. 


ee Friday, 22 Aug., 1834. 
Nil. 


Saturday, 23 Aug., 1834. 
Every day is alike—one unvaried 
SAMENESS 
“Stale, flat & unprofitable ” 
“ Dies infaustus ” Id est An unlucky day. 

IDEM, 
DITTO 
Repeated 

DA CAPO 
It is said 
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“That diligence is the mistress of success ” 
I have wooed that descendant of Industry 
for many months, days, and hours, but she 
seems devilish coy with me—for I cannot 
reap any of her reputed benefits — — — 
She holds me at arms length. 
So much 
for this 
DAYS 
RIGMAROLE 
“Oh that I had money in one pocket ” 
were the last words of 
the Secretary 
W. 


Text from Lamentations, “ And there shall 
be lots of sighs, groans & tears!!! 
at my daughter Jane’s departure 
for Droxford tomorrow morning. 
Note: My children’s home is made too happy 
for them, it interferes with their prosperity 
& presses too much on their sensibility. 


8. Monday, 25 Aug., 1834. 

What a figure, what a fright! 

ha, ha, ha, ha, 

What a goblin, what a sprite, 

ha, ha, ha, ha, 
Such were the words of a choral address to 
Don Quixote—after being defeated by the 
windmills—and so might I have been 
remarked upon when envelloped in a 
labyrinth of figures from the Ashford 
returns, in the threading & dissecting of 
which, I became, I suppose quite as 
sagacious and wise-looking as that redoubt- 
able personage if I may judge of the surprise 
and astonishment with which all my visitors 
viewed me. 

Such a drove of horses, bullocks, sheep— 
Men, women, children, carts & vans! as I 
was surrounded with, can scarcely be 
imagined—it took eight days and nights to 
collect them, and employed 6 men “in 
buckram” to embody and enlist them—so 
much for the Food of the Rail Way. 


9, Tuesday, 26 Aug., 1834. 
The eternal sameness—the unbroken 
uniformity—of my daily occupations are 
such as to leave the pursuits of the last four 
days unrecorded—and with one solitary 
exception—I must do as Sterne did in writ- 
ing his Tristram Shandy who when he 
lacked inclination or _industry—or that his 
ideas were beyond “double entendre ” 
left his pages blank, or filled them up with 
asterisks, or some eccentric scrawling hiero- 
glyphics. So I must follow his example for 
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want of better means. The exception above 
referred to was a visit on Saturday last 
accompanied by Mr Yeats and Mrs Green 
to the Pantheon Bazaar. 

What a splendid establishment! How 
classical!! The ornaments of the Vatican its 
paintings &c imported and penciled of this 
elegant building. 


10. Wednesday, 27 Aug., 1834. 

The lack of materiel or variety, has so 
diminished my means of journalising that I 
have little left to record but my own senti- 
mentality which is of so changeable a quality 
and so mixed up with momentary excitement 
and opposite feelings—that no sooner is an 
idea afloat—than it is knocked on the head 
by some destructive and fatal occurrence or 
interruption—often woud I put my reflec- 
tions to paper and try the test of reading— 
but where the mind is harrassed tortured 
and perplexed with miseries and precarious 
supply—the mental regulation is destroyed 
—and the energies requisite for such an 
attempt are embayed and overwhelmed in 
a sort of chaotic wilderness. 

In my pursuits this day I had occasion to 
visit Mr Halswell at the Clerkenwell Sessions 
House—who gave me an order to see the 
House of Correction formerly designated by 
Sir Francis Burdett and in the time (of) 
Governor Aris as the English Bastile—I was 
more than surprised at the regulations and 
the extraordinary cleanliness and submission 
in which the prisoners were kept. I was also 
much disgusted and astonished at the 
number of individuals in solitary confine- 
ment for unnatural crimes, amounting to 19. 
This was truly a scene of sad misery and 
wretchedness to reflect upon, and who woud 
have supposed that so soon after witnessing 
it I shoud this day (the 28th) hear of another 
incident doubly wounding to my feelings, 
and heartbreaking in the extreme—my 
efforts have again received a fatal check and 
all the hopes of support in my present 
project are dashed to the ground and I am 
now without a friend—dependant upon 
strangers. 

My brother in law Mr Andrews upon 
whose support I so much calculated was this 
day obliged to leave the Stock Ex. and as 
I hear is irretrievably ruined—by the fatality 
of speculation—unhappy yet good man, 
there is now not one member of my family 
who has not suffered misfortune and 
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disgrace—How fatal & frail has Fortune 
been to us!!! 


11. 4 September, 1834. 

I hugged the chimney corner all day long, 
whilst Mama was preparing for “ une petite 
lavément” or a “Water party” for to- 
morrow. She intends to navigate in a 
washing tub, by steam—and means to clap 
all hands to keep clear of the Suds, by 
having her copper constantly hot—and peg 
away along the line, with three sheets in the 
wind until they all look Blue and arrive at 
Beerhaven—where it is proposed to take the 
Basket full, make shift any how, and dine 
off a sort of Rough dry assortment. 

All this time Jemmey and Jenny are 
exchanging “Lovers Vows” in the store 
room, talking over “ secrets worth knowing ” 
and the “ Wedding Day.” 

She is my “spoiled child” and he was a 
“stranger” but he is now a “welcome 
guest” and is admitted to make “ Love a la 
Mode” according to Hoyle—in the “ First 
Floor” and there to declare their “ First 
Love” and prove themselves the “ Constant 
Couple *—for nowadays it is seldom that 
“such things ” are to be found. 


12. 7 September, 1834. 
The same uniform jog-trottery occupation 
at the office was repeated today—unbroken 
and unaltered—until my brother Henry— 
made one of his usual abrupt calls—to 
inform me that my sister Eliza was in town 
if I woud like to see her and to tell me that 
he had an appointment pro tempore at the 
Duchy of Cornwall Office. He was all bustle 
and fluster like a Harowgate —all noise 
and stink—and no substance—he had a 
great deal to say and nothing to do—like an 
elephant he coud not sit down for fear he 
shoud not get up again—I had not seen him 
for many months and was perfectly surprised 
at his enlarged growth and size—and how 
like to my father!! he is really my father’s 


son. 
I have just learnt to know 
That T. Hammonds “* No Go” 
He’s not worth a Piaster 
He has spread great disaster 
Amongst my Committee 
The best in the City 
By his parish palaver 
And egotist slaver 


He has upset the whole 

And now seeks to cajole 

And bring back as his friends 
Those he always offends 
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But, as I said from the first 
ey’d much rather be curs’d 
Than sit down, talk and row 
With a man that is ‘‘ No Go.” 
FS: 8 September, 1834. 

My first operations were to try in con- 
junction with Mr Twells, and Mr Walter 
to prepare a new prospectus for next sessions 
operations. 

My next devoirs were paid to my sister at 
my Brother Henry’s apartments No 11 Cecil 
Street Strand—who gladly received me, but 
Gracious God!! what havoc has not her 
misfortunes and downfall not wrought upon 
her—how afflicting, how distressing to look 
upon her, and think of the past & present— 
what a sad and shocking visitation—what a 
change from Pride, Luxury and affluence— 
to humble necessity and charity—how 
humiliating the condition, how galling to 
one who held herself beyond the reach of 
worldly want—living only to criticise & 
condemn the frailties and the chance mis- 
fortunes of her brothers—I freely forgive 
her—I deeply sympathise and keenly feel 
for her sufferings—after all she has been 
harshly dealt with & unjustly treated by 
her husbands creditors—my heart bled for 
her—and I forget my own injuries when I 
reflect upon her sufferings—I pray God to 


relieve her. R. G. GALE. 
(To be continued) 


SOME V.C.s (cxciii. 280) 


"THE following monumental inscriptions 
were copied by me in December, 1948, 
and January, 1949: 

At Agra, cantonment cemetery. 
Agnes, widow of Major J. Miller, V.C., 
Ordnance Dept., born 6 Aug. 1834, died 
5 Aug. 1903; erected by children. 

At Cawnpore, Mirpur cemetery. 
Capt. Robert Blair, V.C., 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, eldest son of Wm., of Avon- 
toun, and Jane Christian Nourse or 
Blair. Served with 9th Lancers and 
R.A. at siege of Delhi, and won V.C. at 
Bulandshahr where he was _ severely 
wounded on 28 Sept. 1857. Born at 
Avontoun, Linlithgowshire, 13 March 
1834, died at Cawnpore, 28 March 
1859. 

At Dehra Dun, cemetery. 
R. E. Elcock, V.C., M.M., died 6 Oct. 


1944, aged 45. (Brig.) H. BULLOCK. 
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Queries 





A MANN PROBLEM.—There is a prob- 

lem connected with the pedigree of Sir 
Horace Mann which it would be satisfactory 
to clear up, and I should be grateful for any 
information. 

John Mann was eldest son of Thomas 
Mann of Yoxford, and Sir Horace’s grand- 
father. His father gives him priority in his 
will, but his mother’s will does not mention 
him or his children. He was alive in 1700, 
when he was executor to his brother, 
Edward’s, will, which largely benefited his 
eldest son Robert, Sir Horace’s father. I 
cannot trace his will or any part of adminis- 
tration of his estate, nor have I found any 
record of his death or that of his wife. He 
married Mary, daughter of Edward Hinton, 
of Bourton, Berkshire, presumably a member 
of a prominent family of that name, but I 
have not found any marriage entry, nor do I 
find Edward Hinton’s name in the Hinton 
pedigree. There is an entry in the Yoxford 
register of the marriage of John Mann, 
widower, to Mary Winter, widow, which 
may be the same man. 

No entries have come to light referring to 
the birth of John Mann’s three sons, Robert, 
Thomas and Edward, and his daughter 
Margaret, who married a man named South. 

It seems likely also that there was another 
son, John. Cornelius Mann, father of the 
famous engineer-soldier, Gother Mann, is 
said to have been a first cousin of Sir 
Horace. Sir Horace’s two uncles, Edward 
and Thomas, left no male issue, and 
accordingly Cornelius Mann’s father, if the 
first cousinship is a fact, must have been 
another son of John. 

Mr. J. H. Mann has kindly given me 
details of a Chancery suit of 1747 in which 
one Swanton sued John Lidgbird (High 
Sheriff of Kent 1741), and John and 
Cornelius Mann in respect of money said to 
be due to Swanton’s deceased wife. She had 
been married twice before she married 
Swanton, her first husband having been John 
Mann, father of the two defendants, John 
and Cornelius. Lidgbird and the two 
Manns are described as “of Plumstead,” 
John as a bricklayer and Cornelius as a 
chaser of guns. The date would lead me to 
think that the deceased John, the father, may 
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have been a son of John Mann, and a 
brother of Robert, Edward and Thomas. 


R. S. ForRMAN. 
43 Ossulton Way, London, N. 2. 


MP OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S 
MACEDONIAN CAMPAIGN. —A 
coloured map of this campaign measuring 
18 in. by 23 in. has come into my possession 
which is evidently a double-page illustration 
from an early text descriptive of Alexander 
the Great’s Macedonian Expedition. It 
carries these legends: Title (top centre) of 
Alexandri Magni Macedonis Expeditio. 

Upper right corner: “Cum Privilegio 
oan et Ordinum Belgicor. ad decennium 
1595.” 

Lower right corner: “ Ingenio, judicio, et 
eruditione praestanti, Domino Henrico 
Schotio, Urbi Antverp. A _ Consiliis: 
Amoris et Benevolentiae ergo, hanc tabulum 
dedicab. Abrah. Ortelius.” 

Lower left corner: Illustration of the 
temple and oracle of the god Ammon. 

On the verso are two pages of text and 
illustrations, concerned with the Macedonian 
expedition (text in Latin), with coins of the 
period, etc. 

The title and the date of the book is 


desired. F. L. PLEADWELL. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


BARRISTERS’ COAT ARMOUR.—The 
Solicitor’s Journal of 24th December, 
1921, p. 153, remarks that Lord Chancellor 
Campbell stated in his memoirs that the 
requirement that a “bar student should 
obtain a grant of arms before call was still 
enforced in his own student days.” 

Any information amplifying the above 
statement is requested, as for example, when 
the requirement ceased, did it continue for 
Counsel until a later date, and with what 
strictness was it enforced. > 

Any existing records would prove of 
much armorial and genealogical value. 


P. C. PATTEN-THOMAS. 


(COLLEGE HERALDIQUE DE 

FRANCE.—In Livre «d’or de la 
Noblesse de France (4 vols. Paris, 1844-7) 
there are numerous partial lists of 


“dossiers” on family history said to have 
been then in the Collége Héraldique de 
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France. What was this College? Was it 
an official institute comparable to the Eng- 
lish College of Arms? Is it still in exist- 
ence? If not, when did it disappear? Were 
its records preserved and, if so, where are 
they now? To whom should one apply for 
a copy of a “ dossier,” assuming it to exist 


still. Epcar H. CouTweLt. 


[Bibliothéque et Archives du Collége 
Héraldique, published in two parts, in 1864 
and 1866.—EpD.] 


Book OF COMMON PRAYER, Edin- 
burgh, 1824.—I recently discovered a 
large copy of the Book of Common Prayer 
“of the United Church of England and 
Ireland” printed in 1824 at Edinburgh by 
“Sir D. Hunter Blair and J. Bruce, Printers 
to the King’s most Excellent Majesty.” It 
has the conventional omission of the Act of 
Uniformity but includes “ A Companion to 
the Altar” and Brady and Tate’s Psalter. 
These are from the same printer. I should 
like to know something about the printing 
of the Prayer Book in Scotland at this date 
and whether it was undertaken with the 
tolerated chapelries in mind. The Episcopal 
Church would presumably have retained the 
Scottish liturgy and the English book would 
only have been used by those Episcopalians 
who were under a strongly English influence. 
I should also like to know the degree of 
authority attaching to ‘“‘ A Companion to the 
Altar” as representing Anglican sacramental 
devotions. It is an interesting case of the 
use of the word, “ Altar,” prior to the 
Oxford Movement. F.HAM. 


HARLES JAMES FOX.—On the 28th 
September, 1795, Fox married Mrs. 
Armistead (Elizabeth Bridget Cane). It was 
a secret marriage. 
Is anything known of this lady, apart 
from the suggestion that she started her 
career in the employ of Mrs. Abingdon? 


Manchester. T. G. Scott. 


EFUNCT PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Ex- 
amples are Leamington College, Bath 
College and the Oxford (or Cowley) Military 
College. Can any correspondent supply a 
list of those of more than local importance, 
and say where their records and registers 
have got to? H.B. 
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URNEY’S BULLDOGS.—In some notes 
prepared by a relative it is stated that 
my grandfather was educated at “Dry. 
Burney’s School at Portsmouth.” The state- 
ment adds that he thus became one of 
“Burney’s Bulldogs.” The date would be, 
I suppose, somewhere in the first decade of 
last century. I imagine I am right in think- 
ing that the school was called the Military 
and Naval Academy and that it was situated 
at Gosport. I should be glad to learn who 
this Dr. Burney was and how, if at all, he 
was related to Dr. Charles Burney, the music 
historian, and his daughter Fanny, Madame 
D’Arblay; also what was the significance of 
the phrase “ Burney’s Bulldogs.” 


R. S. Forman. 


SIXPENNY MAN.—In a Chelsea 
churchyard some time ago I came 
across a church stone commemorating a 
name, followed by the description, “ A Six- 
penny Man.” Can any reader tell me what 
was a Sixpenny Man? 
EDWIN RADFORD. 


OHN HILL BURTON, 1809-1881, Scot- 
tish historian. Where died? Where 
buried? H.A. 


OSEPH W. SWAN, inventor of electric 
bulb, installed it in his home Low Fell. 
Where is Low Fell? D.N.B. does not assist. 


H. A. 


HOMAS D’URFEY, in his play ‘Love 
for money’ (1691), makes someone 
say: 
What is the worth of anything 
But so much money as ’twill bring 
As a famous author has it. 
Who is the famous author? About fifty 
years later Richard Cambridge wrote: 
What is the worth of anything 
But for the happiness ’twill bring. 
The latter is given in Oxford Dict. of 
Quotations. HA. 


OURCE WANTED: 
He hasn’t tuppence to tingle 
He who makes no mistakes makes 
nothing. HA. 
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THE RUDDER BADGE OF LORD 
WENLOCK (cxciii. 554; cxciv. 151).— 
The charge described as a Rest by Tudor 
heralds was shown by Planché, Pursuivant 
of Arms, to be, in fact, a mouth-organ or 
Pan-pipes, and to have been borne by the 
lords of Glamorgan long before the Lance- 
rest was invented circa 1450 (Boutell cited 
by O.E.D.). J. H. Round accepted this 
theory. Guillim, Display of Heraldry, 
remarks on the resemblance of the charge 
toa Rudder, with which it was often con- 
fused. The Wenlock rudder at Luton, illus- 
trated in Bib. Top. Brit. is, however, clearly 
differentiated. Wenlock was Deputy to 
Warwick as Captain of Calais and Guardian 
of the Sea (D.N.B.). 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


JPMUND CAMPION, S.J., AND ST. 

PAUL’S SCHOOL (cxciv. 46, 67, 90).— 
Let me supplement the very interesting and 
recondite articles on Edmund Campion with 
an extract from “ John Howes MS. 1582,” 
concerning the origin and establishment of 
the Royal Hospitals : 

Dignitie—Did not Queene Marye putt to 
hir healping hande and gyve good 
countnUnce to this good worcke? 

Dutie —The Cyttyzens were in good hope 
that shee woulde have done soe, but yt came 
otherwyse to passe for at suche tyme as shee 
came oute of Norffolke & was to be receaved 
into London ye Governore sette vp a stage 
whoute Allgate & placed them selves & the 
children vppon the stage And prepared a 
childe of the free schoole to make an oracon 
to hir but when shee came nere vnto them 
shee cast hir eie another ware & never stayed 
Nor gave any countnUnce to them. 

Dignitie—This is very straunge that you 
tell mee butt nowe I consyder of hir pro- 
flession yt is nothing straunge at all for nowe 
Iknowe shee did not lyke of the blewe boyes 
but yf they had bene so manye Greyefryers 
shee woulde have gyven them better 
countnunce, 

Dutie—You have allreadie touched the 
quycke the chaunge of Relligion had all- 
Moste Overtourned them all for then there 
was nothing but flye flye or burne burne. 
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So Christ’s Hospital can hardly claim to 
have addressed the Sovereign on that occa- 
sion, though your correspondent suggests 
that St. Paul’s was the only London school 
privileged to address the Sovereign. 

But Christ’s Hospital claims a prescriptive 
right to present an Address to the Sovereign 
on his or her entry to the City; and official 
records can give chapter and verse for the 
following occasions at least: 

Queen Elizabeth, at Temple Bar, January, 

1559. 
James I, at All Hallows, Barking. 
Charles II, 1661 (James Hewlett). 
William III (Isaac Crew). 
George III (Josiah Disturnell). 
Victoria (F. G. Nash). This occasion is 
commemorated on the frieze of the 
‘ Griffin’ at Temple Bar. 

George V (H. R. M. Crofts). 

George VI (J. C. V. Lawrance). 


GeorGE A. T. ALLAN. 


ST. NEOT’S CHURCH IN CORNWALL 

(cxciv. 18, 86).—For full information on 
the windows of this church, Gorham and 
Grylls, ‘ History of St. Neots, Hunts, and St. 
Neot’s, Cornwall,’ should be consulted. The 
descriptive sketch of the windows as 
restored by the Rev. Richard Gerveys 
Grylls, of Helston, in the years 1826-1829 
is included. The windows number sixteen 


HERALDRY IN ROYDON CHURCH, 

ESSEX (cxciv. 127).—The following is 
from “The Harlow Deanery,” by Canon 
John L. Fisher (1922), in his description of 
St. Peter’s church, Roydon: “ On the other 
side [i.e. the south side] of the altar is the 
brass of an old gentleman in the furred 
gown of a merchant of late Elizabethan 
date; the inscription is missing, but there are 
three shields repeating the same arms, a 
chevron between three tigers’ heads. This 
represents either John Swift or, more prob- 
ably, his son Richard. This brass used to 
lie by the priest’s door.” (My italics.) 

L. M. W. 


THE SCOTTISH LITURGY (cxiv. 107). 

With reference to A.C.E.’s interesting 
note, there was no opposition to the use of 
the Scottish Liturgy by the native Episcopal 
Church during the Eighteenth Century. 
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After the rebellion of 1745, the native 
church was ringed around with bitter penal 
laws. Various tolerated chaplaincies came 
into being where the clergy were of Hano- 
verian sympathies, regarded themselves as 
members of the Church of England, repu- 
diated the native Episcopal Church, and 
used the English service-book of 1662. In 
1784, when the native bishops consecrated 
Samuel Seabury for America, they insisted 
upon his taking the Scottish liturgy, dating 
from 1720 in the origins of its present form, 
to that country. As Bishop Dowden pointed 
out in his important monograph upon the 
Scottish liturgy, it was a Non-juring evolu- 
tion and the present liturgy is its direct 
descendant. During the Nineteenth Century, 
various clergy of English birth and educa- 
tion turned to Scotland. Changing times led 
to a healing of the breach and the Episcopal 
Church took on a new lease of life. Unfor- 
tunately, they frequently regarded it as a 
branch of the Church of England and, in 
order to cloak differences, sought to destroy 
the native tradition in favour of the English 
office. Bp. Wordsworth of St. Andrews, an 
Englishman, was prominent in this move- 
ment. Bp. Ewing of Argyll (a Scot by birth 
but of strongly English affiliations) was of 
the same viewpoint. For a while, they 
succeeded in degrading the Scottish Office 
to an inferior place but, as A.C.E. points 
out, this movement was not permanent and, 
during the last fifty years, the Episcopal 
Church has done much to recover and 
restore its ancient liturgy. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


3 PARLIAMENT JOANE ” (2S. vi. 412: 

November 20, 1858: “ Who was Mrs. 
Atkins and why did she receive this 
sobriquet? "—C. L. Hopper.) 

A full account of Elizabeth Alkin (not 
Atkins)}—otherwise known as ‘Parliament 
Joan ’"—was given by G. E. Manwaring in 
an article “‘ Parliament Joan,’ the Florence 
Nightingale of the seventeenth century ” 
(United Service Magazine, July 1918, pages 
301-310). 

Mr. Manwaring relates how she and her 
husband served the Parliamentary cause, he 
as a soldier, and she as a nurse who became 
known to the wounded soldiers as ‘ Parlia- 
ment Joan.’ He tells also how, after her 


husband’s execution by the Royalists at 
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Oxford, she worked as a secret agent and 
was voted sums of money by Parliament, as 
a reward for her services. 

J. W. Tuirsx. 


MACKINTOSH (cxciv. 39, 129).—* 10th 
April, 1807—Robert James, son of Sir 
James Mackintosh, Recorder, and Lady 


Catharine his wife, bapt. Born 22 Dec. 
1806.” (From the Bombay registers.) 
V. H. 


(CHARLOTTE ALINGTON BARNARD 
(cxciv. 39, 106).—She was born on 
23 December, 1830, married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, on 18 May, 1854, to Rev. 
Charles Cary Barnard, Rector of Brocklesby, 
Lincs., and died at 19 Waterloo Crescent, 
Dover, on 30 January, 1869. Her grave is 
in St. James’ Cemetery, Dover. 
These particulars are taken from Crisps 
Visitation of England and Wales, Vol. 19, 


page 156. F. ALGAR. 


LANDOR ON A WATERLOO POEM 

(cxciv. 106).—Why a Waterloo poem? 
In the letter as given by your correspondent 
there is no mention of the battle of Waterloo 
and nothing to suggest that the poem in 
question referred to it. It seems to me 
probable that the letter was addressed to 
Tennyson and that the reference is to his 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, which was published early in Novem- 
ber, 1852. The date given at the head of 
the letter (November 10th) happens to be 
that on which the Duke’s body was brought 
from Walmer to Chelsea Hospital, there to 
lie in state until the 17th, the eve of the 


funeral. FREDERICK T. Woon. 


DEAN FARRAR (cxciv. 40).—See ‘ Julian 
Home: a Tale of College Life,’ chap. 
21. A guest whose pious cant makes him 
unpopular is invited to a gay supper-party 
to be made fun of. “They all drank his 
health with the usual honours: 
For he’s a jolly good fe-el-low, 
Which nobody can deny.” 
Both lines are repeated, but no more 
words are given. VR 
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SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS IN 
ENGLISH CHURCHES. By R. L. P. 
Milburn. (Oxford University Press, 
12s. 6d.) 

THE Chaplain of Worcester College, 

Oxford, has written a useful handbook 

for both the ecclesiologist and the antiquary. 
Restricting his field of research to English 
churches, he has given a short description of 
the facts and legends concerning the saint to 
whom the church is dedicated or who is 
symbolised in its design and emblems. In 
some cases, illustrations accompany the text 
making exact identification easier for the 
student. There is a scholarly preface in 
which is discussed the rise of the traditions 
concerning the saints and the emblems that 
accompany their portraiture. The two 
appendixes, dealing with. angels, prophets 
and seers, and with the vestments in which 
the saints are clad, are likewise of the 
greatest use. 

Difficulties concerning canonisation and a 
slight repute for heresy excluded both 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen from the 
calender of saints and it is not without sig- 


nificance that neither of the great fathers of . 


Christian Platonism find any place in English 
ecclesiology. Similarly, the Post-Reforma- 
tion Church of England had no obvious 
process of canonisation. As a result, King 
Charles the Martyr does not fall within the 
scope of Mr. Milburn’s book. Although he 
was added to the Anglican Calender in 1662, 
he was excluded again by Act of Parliament 
in 1859. As a result, the development of 
traditions concerning the saints and their 
eflect upon church design or art was 
restricted, so far as England is concerned, to 
the Mediaeval West. It emphasises the one- 
ness of the English Church and the Western 
Church generally during the Pre-Reforma- 
tion period. 

The book does not pay any attention to 
folklore or to the theory that the old gods 
of the land became transformed into 
Christian saints. For example, there is no 
close study of the the Cornish saints and 

effect upon place-names. The failure 
to consider the folk aspect of the subject 
causes Mr. Milburn’s work to be somewhat 
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restricted in its interest. There is a definite 
overlapping between some of the saints and 
the folk-hero of the local saga. For the 
Mediaeval man, nature was very real and the 
folklore of the countryside was a living 
aspect of his belief. Accordingly, folk-tales 
helped to create the evolution of traditions 
concerning the saints. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, whom Mr. Milburn naturally includes, 
became by evolution a folk-hero and the 
repository of a good deal of folklore. 

The value of the book would be greatly 
enhanced if lists could be added of the 
churches to which particular dedications 
applied or where the emblems of specific 
saints might be seen. It would also be use- 
ful to have some geographical study of the 
allocation of various saints and some study 
of the effect upon sainthood of mediaeval 
beliefs concerning chivalry. But Mr. Mil- 
burn’s work is a useful handbook. Both the 
ecclesiologist and the antiquary will find 
much in it which affords assistance to him 
in his researches. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS. 
Selected passages, edited with Notes by 
H. W. Hausermann. Bibliotheca Angli- 
cana. Vol 10. A Francke Ag., Bern. 
S.Fr. 5.80. 


(THE world is too much with us, and any- 
thing that sends a Keatsian back to 
Keats is a godsend. Therefore, although this 
book is meant for students narrowly so 
called, those of us whose only responsibility 
is to educate ourselves, will do well: to pos- 
sess ourselves of it as an enchiridion. We 
gladly leave the “ educationists ” to assess its 
merits and vulnerabilities as a text-book of 
literature, ourselves passing over some of 
the notes with nothing less tolerant than a 
laugh. Mr. Hausermann’s programme will 
recommend his selection to both classes of 
student. The passages are meant to illus- 
trate the main themes of Keats’s letters: 
poetry and the poetical character, the growth 
of the soul through experience, the problem 
of good and evil, the use of knowledge and 
philosophy, the value of indolence and pas- 
sivity, the poet’s duty to mankind. 
Obviously, if Keats is ‘ with Shakespeare ” 
he is also with Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Pascal, with this advantage over them, 
that he is not extreme. 
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HUGH BLAIR. By _ Robert Morell 
Schmitz. (King’s Crown Press, New 
York: and the O.U.P. 1948) 


JF there is not here “ the large leisure of 

noble mornings,” of which Scott wrote 
—for that the element of convention, of a 
certain over-regularity of limits, is too 
strong; Blair was too clearly the “ moderate 
of Moderates”—here there is the: large 
leisure of noble afternoons in eighteenth- 
century Edinburgh; the mental preoccupa- 
tion of a time and a town, the friendship and 
a man eminently adapted for sociability in 
an atmosphere pregnant with the habit of 
good talk. Mr. Schmitz has marshalled his 
evidence with loving care and the result is an 
excellent volume. It is the circumambient 
world of 1949, not in the least Mr. Schmitz’s 
exposition, that makes Blair and his world 
seem so remote. But Blair, within his limits, 
was an excellent critic, and he would cer- 
tainly have affixed his “ imprimatur ” to this 
book. It is emphatically worth the reading. 


THE LITERARY 
Rockliff, 


LONDON FOR 
PILGRIM. By William Kent. 
21s. 


THE first and apparent purpose of this 

book is to be a guide to the parish 
registers, tombs, effigies, memorials and 
buildings in London which record or recall 


literary men. It is arranged alphabetically 
under their names. It will seem a fault to 
those who are more literary than pilgrims 
that a good deal of space is often given to 
the unimportant whose numerous changes 
of address have defied oblivion, and that 
the really heart-warming names, the old 
friends, who were indeed not only great 
writers but great Londoners, have but a few 
lines because no building they were known 
to grace survives. More would have been 
welcome of the places which lived in the 
imaginations of the great, or against whose 
background they live in ours: of Chaucer’s 
Fish Street and Cheapside, where the four- 
teenth-century vintners tampered with Bor- 
deaux; of De Quincey’s Oxford Street from 
which he gazed “ up every avenue in succes- 
sion which pierces northwards through the 
heart of Marylebone to the fields and the 
woods”; of the British Museum and 
Trafalgar Square, holding in them now 
even on the wettest day, some of the still 
sunlight in which Jefferies saw them. 
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But this is only to prefer our own 
favourites to the author’s, and the fact that 
he has favourites, that the method, style and 
content of the book are arbitrary and 
personal (even that Meredith is written off 
as a total loss to posterity, and Chapman ig 
given only the glory of having inspired 
Keats) is its principal virtue. Apart from its 
full survey of the material memorials to 
literature, and the complementary index of 
streets and places, the basic meat and two 
veg. of the meal, there is an all but in 
digestible range of supporting dishes in the. 
shape of anecdote, quotation, comment and 
biography. The quotations are choice and 
varied, from Jeremy Bentham’s appalling 
picture of one’s ancestors’ skeletons alternat- 
ing with the trees in the front drive as a 
permanent family memorial, to R. H. Bar- 
ham and his wife, “like two antiquated 
cabbages running to seed, in Saint Paul's 
Churchyard,” or Dr. Johnson in a sermon 
saying, “that where there is no property 
there can be no motive to industry, 
but virtue; and that the bad must then 
always be supported by those whose 
generosity inclines them to provide for 
them.” There is a fine collection of 
epitaphs, including a long and resonant one 
to that John Philips who wrote ‘ Cyder,’ but 
who was not, to contradict the author, 
Milton’s nephew. There is necessarily @ 
good deal of attention paid to tombs and 
funerals. We learn much about the City 
Corporation and the L.C.C., and about the 
disagreement and sententiousness which may 
attend the honouring of worthies. 

The whole book is tempered with 4 
delicate sense of the ludicrous and the 
remarkable. It is far too varied to please 
throughout, but it cannot fail as a fund of 
amusement and reflection, as a comment on 
the personalities and books we know, and as 
an appetising foretaste of those we have not 
yet met; and besides this it reminds a city 
harassed by the present of the a 
community of the past which crowds so 
in its streets. 


i 





CORRIGENDA 
Ante, on p. 104, the Note on W. H 
Hudson should have been signed ‘D. RB 
DEwak.’ 
At p. 114, para. 6, Line 3, for “ Theo: 
Tenison” read “Tho: Tenison.’ ’ 
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